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Who  is  to  Eat  Them  ? 

To  all  men  problems  and  difficulties 
arise  at  one  time  or  another.  They 
act  as  check  on  our  efforts  or  have 
their  place  in  the  great  competition 
of  life  weeding  out  those  that  are  un- 
able to  solve  or  give  up  in  discourage- 
ment. Some  men  claim  that  these 
checks  come  to  make  us  mindful  of 
our  weakness  in  nature  while  others 
say  that  their  appearance  is  purposed 
to  create  an  active  stimulant  to  re- 
sist. 

The  New  Jersey  sweet  potato 
grower,  however,  claims  that  the 
manifold  deseases  and  insects  which 
attack  his  cherished  crop  of  "sweets" 
have  neither  the  aim  to  teach  him 
humbleness  nor  activity.  He  is  de- 
voutedly  mindful  of  the  former  and 
fully  alive  to  the  latter.  This  conten- 
tion is,  that  the  various  "rots"  were 
sent  to  him  for  the  elementary  reason 
to  dispute  with  him  the  primitive 
question:  Who  is  to  eat  the  sweet 
potatoes? 

And  looking  into  the  matter,  one  is 
forced  to  admit  that  nature  has  not 
been  niggardly  in  its  bestowal  of  hin- 
drances to  the  "sweet"  growers.  Prob- 
ably no  other  crop  has  been  endowed 
with  such  a  variety  of  difficulties  to 
overcome.  Making  no  account  of  in- 
sects,  unfavorable   weather    and    soil, 


the  attacks  of  fungi  on  the  sweet 
potato  would  in  itself  make  any 
bucolic  warrior's  hair  turn  gray.  I  will 
not  go  over  the  entire  list  but  I  in- 
tend to  confine  this  article  to  some  of 
the  mysterious  way  in  which  the  "soft 
rot"  or  sometimes  called  the  "stem 
rot"  works.  Ingenious  as  have  been 
the  means  adopted  to  combat  the 
other  drawbacks  this  and  this  alone 
has  successfully  baffled  a  majority  of 
the  efforts. 

The  "Soft  Rot"  does  not  appear  un- 
til after  the  potatoes  where  stored  for 
some  time.  The  sweet  potatoes  shrivel 
and  become  soft.  Their  skin  turns 
dark  giving  off  an  offensive  odor 
when  broken.  Naturally,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  methods  of  packing  as 
bruising,  too  warm  or  too  cold  cellars, 
etc.,  were  responsible  for  the  mis- 
chief. However  it  soon  developed  that 
some  sweets  treated  in  all  respects 
similar  than  another  would  rot  while 
the  other  lot  would  remain  sound.  It 
soon  developed  that  the  mischief 
started  before  the  sweet  potatoes 
reached  the  packing  house. 

A  frenzied  campaign  in  the  field 
followed  with  no  result.  Tubers  taken 
from  uninfected  lots  and  treated 
similarly  produced  divergent  and  un- 
expected results.  Some  men  were  suc- 
cessful in  staying  the  rot  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  but  were  unable  to  as- 
scribe  it  to  any  cause  while  the  very 
same  methods  pursued  by  other  men 
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gave  different  results.  Rotation  of 
crops  was  no  help.  Spraying,  dipping 
nor  washing  before  or  after  planting 
or  harvesting  gave  indifferent  results. 
Using  uninfected  tubers  on  uninfect- 
ed lands  would  and  would  not  prevent 
the  disease.  While  the  same  was  true 
of  tubers  taken  from  infected  lots  and 
planted  on  the  same  ground  that  pro- 
duced the  infected  crop.  One  new 
variety  after  another  was  gotten  up 
with  allegations  to  be  "Rot  Proof." 
Their  allegations  were  short  lived, 
however.  The  "Sweet  Rot"  topic  is  a 
topic  on  which  farmers  can  talk  for 
hours  and  compare  notes  for  days  and 
yet  not  be  one  whit  the  wiser  or  near- 
er a  solution  of  the  problem.  At  a 
recent  farmers'  meeting  at  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  one  farmer  in  relating  his  ex- 
perience gave  the  followinjng  facts. 
A.  and  B.  grew  sweet  potatoes.  Both 
used  same  variety,  tubers  from  same 
lot,  had  similar  soils  on  which  sweet 
potato  crops  had  been  raised  formerly 
with  rot,  packed  in  same  packing 
house  in  the  same  manner.  A's  pota- 
toes rotted.  B's  remained  sound.  It 
then  dawned  on  many  that  the  "rot" 
probably  had  a  deeper  cause,  and 
when  methods  of  propagation  were 
compared  it  developed  that,  therein 
the  successful  farmers  differed.  The 
X.  J.  Training  School  had  been  propa- 
gating in  a  hot  bed  of  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  most  farmers  would 
permit  themselves  to  do,  with  a  re- 
sult that  their  crop  had  been  singular- 
ly free  from  "rot."  Even  here  com- 
parative notes  seemed  to  indicate 
somewhat  divergent  results.  However 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  propagating 
topic  ought  to  be  further  investigat- 
ed. High  temperatures  are  likely  to 
produce  weak  plants  while  the  "com- 
mon sense  method"  seems  to  me  to 
keep  the  hot  bed  at  nearly  the  same 
temperature  as  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  planting  time  is.  While  this 
theory  has  no  scientific  and  carefully 
conducted  experiments  to  stand  on. 
the  few  facts  that  were   gathered  in 


its  support,  to  gather  with  the  in- 
ability to  obtain  any  other  plausible 
reasons  seems  to  me  to  point  to  its 
solution. 

B.    OSTROLENK,    '06 
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His  Pledge, 


"So  this  is  our  new  cabin  boy,"  was 
my  inward  exclamation,  as  I  walked 
on  deck  and  glanced  at  a  dark  eyed, 
handsome  youth,  leaning  against  the 
railing  and  gazing  with  sad,  abstract- 
ed air  into  the  foamy  waves  that  were 
lustily    dashing   against   the   vessel. 

I  had  heard  a  good  many  remarks 
made  about  this  lad  by  the  crew,  who 
did  not  seem  to  like  him  because  he 
was  somewhat  shy  of  them,  and  they 
were  continually  tormenting  him  with 
their  rough  jokes.  He  had  refused  to 
drink  intoxicating  liquor  since  he  be- 
came one  of  its  mates,  and  I  was  cu- 
rious to  learn  more  about  him. 

My  interest  and  sympathy  were  ar- 
oused and  I  resolved  to  protect  him 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  ungovern- 
able  temper  of  the  captain  and  the 
sailors'  abominable  jokes.  A  few  days 
afterward  while  standing  beside  the 
captain,  shouts  and  'laughter  broke 
upon  our  ears;  we  wr,ent  to  the  fore- 
part of  the  deck  and  found  a  group  of 
sailors  trying  to  persuade  Allen  to 
parr  ike  of  their  "grog." 

"Laugh  on,"  1  heard  Allen's  voice 
reply.  "But  I'll  never  taste  a  drop. 
You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  drink  it 
yourselves,  much  more  to  offer  it  to 
another." 

A  second  shout  of  laughter  greeted 
the  reply  and  one  of  the  sailors  em- 
boldened by  the  captain's  presence, 
(who  they  all  knew  was  a  great  drink- 
er himself)  approached  the  boy  and 
said: 

"Now,  my  hearty,  get  ready  to  keel 
right  over  on  your  beam  end,  when 
ye've  swallowed  this."  He  was  just 
going  to  pour  the  liquor  down  his 
throat   when,  quick    as    a    flash   Allen 
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seized  the  bottle  and  flung  it  far  over- 
board. While  the  sailors  were  look- 
ing regretfully  after  the  sinking  bot- 
tle, Allen  looked  pale  but  composed 
at  Captain  Harden,  whose  face  was 
scarlet  with  supposed  rage.  I  trem- 
bled for  the  boy's  fate.  Suddenly 
Captain  Harden  seized  him  and  cried 
out  sternly:  "Hoist  this  fellow  aloft 
into  the  main  topsail.  I'll  teach  him 
better  than  to  waste  my  property!" 

Two  sailors  approached  him  to  ex- 
ecute the  order;  but  Allen  quietly 
waved  them  back  and  said  in  a  low, 
respectful  tone:  "I'll  go  myself,  Cap- 
tain, and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me;  J. 
meant  no  offence."  I  saw  his  hand 
tremble  a  little  as  he  took  hold  of  the 
rigging. 

For  one  unused  to  sea  it  was  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  climb  that 
height.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated, 
as  he  seemed  to  measure  the  distance, 
but  he  quietly  recovered  himself  and 
proceeded  slowly  and  carefully. 

"Faster,"  cried  the  captain,  as  he 
saw  with  what  care  he  measured  his 
steps,  and  faster  Allen  tried  to  go, 
but  his  foot  slipped  and  for  a  moment 
I  stood  horror-struck,  gazing  up  at  the 
dangling  form  suspended  by  the  arms 
in  midair.  A  coarse  laugh  from  the 
captain,  a  jeer  from  the  sailors,  and 
soon  he  was  in  the  watch  basket.  "Now 
stay  there,  you  young  scamp,  and  get 
some  of  the  spirit  frozen  out  of  you," 
muttered  the  captain,  as  he  went  down 
into  the  cabin.  Knowing  the  cap- 
tain's temper,  I  did  not  interfere  while 
he  was  in  his  present  state  of  mind. 
By  nightfall,  however,  I  proceeded  tc 
the  cabin  and  found  him  seated  be- 
fore the  table,  with  a  half  empty  bot- 
tle of  his  favorite  champagne  before 
him. 

I  knew  that  he  had  been  drinking 
freely,  and  therefore  had  little  hope 
that  Allen  would  be  released;  still  I 
ventured. to  pray: 

"Pardon  my  intrusion,  Captain  Har- 
den, but  I'm  afraid  our  cabin  boy  will 
be  sick  if  he  is  compelled  to  stay  up 


there  much  longer." 

"Sick!  Bah,  not  a  bit  of  it;  he's  got 
too  much  grit  in  him  to  yield  to  such 
nonsense;  no  person  on  board  my  ship 
ever  gets  sick;  they  know  better  than 
to  play  that  game  on  me.  But  I'll  go 
and  see  what  he  is  doing  anyhow." 

Upon  reaching  the  deck  he  shouted 
through  his  trumpet: 

"Ho!    my  lad." 

"Aye,  aye,  Sir,"  was  the  faint  but 
prompt  response  from  above,  as  Al- 
len's face  appeared,  looking  with  ea- 
ger hope  for  his  release. 

"How  do  you  like  your  new  berth?" 
was  the  captain's  mocking  question. 
"Better  than  grog  or  whiskey,  sir," 
came  the  quick  reply  from  Allen. 

"If  I  allow  you  to  descend,  will  you 
take  the  contents  of  this  glass?"  and 
he  held  up,  as  he  spoke,  a  sparkling 
glass   of  his   favorite   wine. 

"I  have  foresworn  all  intoxicating 
drinks,  sir,  and  I  will  not  break  my 
pledge,  even  at  the  risk  of  my  life." 

"There,  that  settles  it,"  said  the  cap 
tain,  turning  to  me.  "He's  got  to  stay 
up  there  tonight;  he'll  be  toned  down 
before  morning." 

By  early  dawn  Captain  Harden  or- 
dered him  to  be  taken  down.  "Ho! 
my  lad!"  There  was  no  reply,  and 
he  began  to  feel  alarmed.  A  glass  of 
warm  wine  and  biscuit  were  standing 
ready  for  him  beside  the  captain,  who 
was  sober  now;  and  when  he  saw  the 
limp  form  of  Allen  carried  into  his 
presence  by  two  sailors,  his  voice  sof- 
tened, as  he  said: 

"Here,  my  lad,  drink  that,  and  I 
will  trouble  you  no  more." 

With  a  painful  gesture  the  boy- 
waved  him  back,  and  in  a  feeble  voice 
said: 

"Captain  Harden,  will  you  allow  me 
to  tell  you  a  little  of  my  history?" 

"Go  on,"  said  the  captain,  "but  do 
not  think  it  will  change  my  mind;  you 
have  to  drink  this  just  to  show  how  I 
bend  stiff  necks  on  board  my  ship." 

"Two  weeks  before  I  came  on  board 
this  ship  I  stood  beside  my  mother's 
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grave.  1  heard  the  dull  thud  of  fall- 
ing 'garth  as  the  sexton  filled  the  grave 
which  held  the  last  remains  of  my 
dear  mother.  I  saw  the  people  leave 
the  spot;  I  was  alone,  yes,  alone,  for 
she  who  loved  me  and  cared  for  me 
was  gone.  I  knelt  for  a  moment  upon 
the  fresh  turf,  and  while  the  hot  tears 
rolled  down  my  cheeks,  I  vowed  never 
to  taste  the  liquor  which  had  broken 
my  mother's  heart  and  ruined  my  fa- 
ther's life. 

"Two  days  later,  I  stretched  my 
hand  through  the  prison  bars,  behind 
which  my  father  was  confined.  I  told 
him  of  my  intention  of  going  to  sea. 
Do  with  me  what  you  will,  captain; 
let  me  freeze  to  death  in  the  main- 
mast; throw  me  into  the  sea  below, 
anything,  but  do  not  force  me  to  drink 
that  poison  which  has  ruined  my  fa- 
ther. Do  net  let  it  ruin  a  mother's 
only  son!" 

He  sank  back  exhausted,  and  burst 
into  a  fit  of  tears.  The  captain  step- 
ped forward,  and  laying  his  hand, 
which  trembled  a  little,  upon  the  boy's 
head,  said  to  the  crew  who  had  col- 
lected round: 

"For  our  mothers'  sake,  let  us  re- 
spect Allen's  pledge  and  never,"  he 
continued,  firing  up,  "let  me  Catch 
any  of  you  ill-treating  him." 

He  then  hastily  withdrew  to  his  ap- 
artment. The  sailors  were  scattered 
and  1  was  left  alone  with  Allen. 

"Lieutenant,  what  does  this  mean? 
Is  it  possible  that — that " 

"That  you  are  free,"  I  added,  "and 
that  none  will  trouble  you  again." 

He  served  on  the  vessel  for  three 
years,  and  was  a  universal  favorite. 
When  he  left  the  hearty  sailors  sent 
the  youth  away  with  a  blessing  on  his 
head. 

JOSEPH   SARNER.  '11. 


Manure. 

One    of    the    most   important    prob- 
lems that  a  number  of  truck  farmers 


have  considered  is  the  handling  of  1113' 
Cure, 

The  importance  of  farm  manure  and 
the  saving  which  affects  its  value  is 
a  question  that  ought  to  be  of  rather 
great  importance  to  the  track  farm- 
er of  South  Jersey. 

The  handling  of  manure  when  re- 
ceived in  car  loads  from  various  parts 
of  the  city  or  from  towns  requires  a 
vast  amount  of  labor. 

Stable  manure  for  example  which  is 
the  excrements  of  horses  mainly,  con- 
tains very  little  fertilizing  qualities 
when  received  from  various  parts,  in 
Comparison  with  the  same  kind  of  ma- 
nure that  the  farmer  makes  himself, 
and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  due  to  the 
storing  part. 

When  manure  is  shipped,  it  is  gene- 
rally exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Decomposition  of  manure  causes  a 
loss  in  plant  food,  therefore  a  buy- 
er's chief  object  should  be  to  see 
that  the  manure  is  not  in  a  state  of 
decomposition. 

If  the  manure  is  not  compact  so  as 
to  exclude  the  air,  fermentation  takes 
place,  which  is  another  agency  that 
causes  a  loss  of  plant  food.  The  haul- 
ing of  manure  from  the  station  as  I 
have  said  before,  not  only  takes  time 
and  labor,  but  requires  immediate 
stoppage  of  all  the  farm  work  no  mat- 
ter how  necessary  the  work  might 
be. 

Barnyard  manure,  the  application  of 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
methods  of  increasing  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  is  sometimes  wasted  through 
negligence  and  carelessness  in  the  car- 
ing for  and  storing  of  the  manure. 

The  method  of  caring  for  and  stor- 
ing of  manure  which  helps  to  save 
some  of  the  fertilizing  elements  is  to 
secure  a  good  solid  bottom  so  as  to 
prevent  leaking,  and  it  should  be 
kept  under  cover  to  keep  the  rain  off 
and  prevent  the  washing  away  of  ma- 
terial. It  should  not  be  allowed  to 
heat  enough  to  burn  it,  as  that  causes 
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a    loss    of    nitrogen    in    the    form    of 
amonia. 

The  construction  of  haras  and  their 
management  are  generally  the  main 
causes  for  the  loses  of  fertilizing  qual- 
ities that  are  contained  in  manure. 

There  is  another  objection  to  these 
manures  which  comes  from  towns  or 
cities  and  that  is  the  distribution  of 
weed  seeds  which  is  generally  due  to 
the  feed  stuffs  which  are  used  in  these 
places. 

These  weed  seeds  that  are  distribut- 
ed in  great  numbers  cause  not  only  a 
war  of  eradication  but  a  failure  in 
crop  which  means  great  expense. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  farm  manures 
contain  seeds,  but  the  careful  farmer 
when  buying  feed  stuffs  generally 
looks  out  for  these  weed  seeds.  There- 
fore there  are  very  few  weed  seeds  in 
that  manure  that  would  hinder  the 
growth  of  crops. 

WILLAM    SNOVICE.    '10. 


Patriotism. 

In  writing  on  this  subject  I  want  to 
impress  upon  my  readers  the  virtue 
of  patriotism. 

The  immortality  of  patriotism  has 
shown  itself  time  and  time  again.  His- 
tory repeats  itself. 

Such  heroes  as  Caesar,  Alcibiades, 
Washington,  Nathan  Hale,  Dewey, 
Sampson,  Oyama  and  others  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  are  remembered 
and  duly  respected  by  their  father- 
land. 

The  brave  Roman,  the  wily  French- 
man, the  subtle  Athenian,  the  heroic 
American,  the  death  defying  Japanese, 
each  was  endowed  with  a  spirit  of 
patriotism.  Each  has  stood  by  his 
country   and    shed   his   blood    for   the 


ideal    which    was    uppermost    in    his 
heart. 

But  there  is  also  another  kind  of  pa- 
triotism. The  battlefield  was  not  the 
only  place  where  this  spirit  has  shown 
itself;  for  it  has  often  been  said  and 
proven  that  "The  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword." 

The  poets,  song  writers  and  silver- 
tongued  orators,  each  has  displayed 
the  virtue  of  patriotism. 

Such  men  as  Patrick  Henry,  Henry 
Clay,  Cromwell  and  Robert  Emmett 
ihave  inspired  hundred^  to  do  and 
dare.  The  patriotic  speeches  of  these 
men  will  forever  be  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  cultured  humanity. 

The  days  which  commemorate  the 
deeds  of  these  heroes  come  and  go. 
Nations  at  large  celebrate  them.  But 
few  of  us  are  really  aware  of  the  pri- 
vations, the  hardships  and  the  self-sac- 
rificing deeds  of  these  patriots. 

When  on  state  occasions,  we  see 
the  veterans,  stoop-backed,  limbless, 
holding  aloft  the  stars  and  stripes,  we 
remove  our  caps,  and  look  on  with 
awe  and  reverence,  as  they  silently 
pass  by. 

In  view  of  inculcating  this  spirit  of 
patriotism  in  the  American  youth,  let 
the  national  hymns  be  taught,  from 
the  infants  in  the  kindergartens  to 
the  young  men  in  our  high  schools  and 
colleges:  so  they  may  be  able  to  hon- 
estly say  with  a  hand  upon  a  true 
heart — "I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag 
and  to  the  republic  for  which  it  stands 
one  nation  indivisable  with  Liberty 
and  Justice  for  all!" 

SAMUEL  HAUSMAN,  '11. 


There  are  meters  of  accent, 
And  meters  of  tone. 

But  the  best  of  all  meters, 
Is  to  meet-her-alone. 
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The  beginning  of  the  new  term 
serves  a  grand  opportunity  to  the 
Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors  and 
Seniors,  to  eclipse  the  record  they 
made  during  the  preceding  term. 

I  am  glad  to  take  this  medium  to 
offer  a  few  .words  of  advice  and  sug- 
gestions to  the  Seniors.  It  is  their 
last  term  and  they  should  make  the 
best  of  it. 

Under  the  careful  direction  of  Doc- 
tor Washburn  (Director  of  the  insti- 
tution). Prof.  Bishop  (Professor  of 
Agriculture)   and  the  rest  of  the  fac- 


ulty   they    will    be    prepared    in    their 
specialties  for  their  future  positions. 

There  are  not  many  more  mouths 
to  come  before  the  Seniors  will  go 
out  in  the  world  and  face  the  battle 
of  life.  Realizing  this  it  will  be  ad- 
vantageous for  the  Seniors  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  excellent  course  of 
studies  afforded  them  by  the  curricu- 
lum, for  it  not  only  contains  subjects 
which  will  be  of  importance  to  them 
in  later  life. 


Alumni  Notes. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  graduates 
are  much  interested  in  their  Alma 
Mater,  as  we  were  paid  visits  by  three 
of  our  graduates  in  the  last  month. 
It  would  be  a  gooa  idea  if  possible,  if 
all  the  graduates  would  try  to  be  pres- 
ent at  our  commencement  exercises 
in  June. 

Among  the  graduates  who  visited 
us  was  Mr.  Jacob  Ratner.  Mr.  Ratner 
is  a  member  of  the  '05  class.  Upon 
leaving  the  school  he  took  up  a  posi- 
tion at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  where  he 
was  employed  by  M.  Un.  Lentz  in  his 
private  dairy.  His  success  has  been 
remarkable,  and  at  present  he  is  em- 
ployed as  dairyman  and  bookkeeper 
on  the  private  estate  of  Mr.  R.  V.  Lin- 
daburg.  We  wish  him  the  greatest  of 
success. 

Mr.  Benj.  Brown,  of  the  '07  class, 
was  here  with  us  for  two  days.  Prior 
to  his  taking  a  position  after  graduat- 
ion, he  managed  one  of  the  Schoenfeld 
Memorial  farms,  lying  adjacent  to  the 
school.  There  he  proved  and  display- 
ed a  capacity  for  applying  business 
methods  to  farming  and  managed  the 
place  in  a  most  successful  manner. 
One  can  see  how  well  he  has  done,  as 
he  is  now  seeking  a  farm  for  himself 
where  he  can  settle  down  to  farming 
upon  his  own  responsibility.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  he  will  succeed  in  all  his 
undertakings. 

Mr.   Max  Morris,  '05,  our  most  fre- 
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fluent  visitor  of  the  graduates,  is  al- 
ways welcomed  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  and  the  whole  student  body  have 
become  closely  attached.  He  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Aid  Society  of  New  York, 
where  he  is  doing  well.  We  wish  him 
much  success. 


When  graduation  comes, 
For  he  is  just  a  Freshman 
In  life  as  it  doth  hum. 

HARRY    SCHULMAN,    '08 


) 


A  Freshman's  Thoughts. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  Senior, 
A  Senior  as  they're  seen, 

With  hands  placed  in  their  pockets 
As  if  they  were  the  dean. 


I'd  teach  those  bloomin'  Freshman 
A  thing  they've  never  known 

In  physics  or  in  Algebra, 
Or  of  anything  unknown. 

I'd  wake  them  up  at  3  a.  m., 

And  start  details  at  four 
And  make  them  do  all  of  the  work 

While  I  did  sleep  galore. 

I'd  teach  them  how  to  haul  manure 
Or  lime  the  chicken  coops; 

'Twrould  be  great  fun  as  I  stood  by 
And  yelled,  "You,  Freshman  stoop." 

I'd  see  that  they  got  all  the  jobs— 

The  jobs  not  liked  by  me, 
From  tarring  all  our  paper  roofs 

To  spraying  every  tree. 

Just  think  of  learning  how  to  thresh 
Our  wheat  and  all  our  rye; 

The  feeding  done  by  Mr.  Kraft, 
And  I  a-standing  by. 

But  never  mind,  a  Soph  I'll  be, 
Then  life  won't  be  so  bad 

For  Mr.  B.  will  say  to  me, 
"A  team   you'd  better  have." 

And  then  to  think  that  I'll  be  thru 
The  grilling,  as  it's  called. 

With  three  years  more  for  me  to  spend 
And  then  I  get  some  more. 

But  then  to  be  a  Senior, 


Development  of  Literary  Taste. 

"Think  as  well  as  you  read,  and 
when  you  read  yield  not  your  mind  to 
the  passive  impressions  wrhich  others 
may  please  to  make  upon  them.  Hear 
what  they  have  to  say;  but  examine  it, 
weigh  it,  and  judge  for  yourselves. 
This  will  enable  you  to  make  a  right 
use  of  books — to  use  them  as  helpers, 
not  as  guides  to  your  understanding; 
as  counselors,  not  as  dictators  of  what 
you  are  to  think  and  believe." 

What  are  books?  One  definition 
would  be  "Leaves  bound  together  be- 
tween two  thicker  leaves  called  cov- 
ers." Is  this  the  proper  definition? 
Altho  the  name  book  is  given  to  any 
composition  of  leaves  bound  together, 
a  book  proper  is  one  that  teaches  the 
efforts  necessary  to  make  men  and 
women  as  recorded  by  other  men  and 
women. 

Of  course,  books  may  be  light  or 
heavy,  cheap  paper,  covered  morocco 
or  leather  bindings. 

They  may  tell  us  of  things  seen  or 
unseen,  of  Science  or  Art;  of  what 
has  been  or  what  is  to  be. 

They  may  amuse  or  tire  us;  if  they 
do  not  help  to  make  us  more  useful 
they  are  only  providing  fuel  fit  for 
a.  bonfire  for  the  boys  on  elction  night. 

The  most  important  point  in  the 
study  of  Literature  is  the  study  of 
an  author's  thought,  not  the  study  of 
criticisms  of  his  works  nor  the  details 
of  his  personal  history. 

Some  knoweldge,  however,  in  pre- 
paration is  beneficial  in  its  influence 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure  de- 
rived. For  this  reason  it  is  well  to 
study  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  different  periods  in  literary  devel- 
opment. 

The  student  of  Literature  must  stu- 
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dy  all  the  founders  of  our  Literature. 
If  one  desires  to  create  a  taste  for 
this  subject  he  would  not  be  amiss  to 
begin  with  some  writers  of  the  present 
day  and  so  lead  back  as  far  as  he  may 
wish  to  the  writers  of  earlier  dates. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons 
that  the  student  of  Literature  must 
learn  is  that  of  sifting.  Details  should 
come  last.  One  cannot  remember  ev- 
ery sentence  in  a  book.  The  part  of 
the  book  that  contains  what  one  is 
seeking  must  be  studied  first,  then  one 
can  feel  the  object  of  the  details. 

"Going  thru  a  book"  according  to 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  is 
no  more  proof  of  being  benefited  by 
it  than  going  to  a  picture  gallery 
would  insure  a  thoro  knowledge  of 
Art. 

Literature  is  the  recorded  expres- 
sion of  knowledge  and  fancy.  The 
saying  "imagination  rules  the  world1' 
is  more  applicable  to  writers  than 
people  in  any  other  field. 

In  its  mildest  sense  Literature  in- 
cludes all  thought  written  down  by 
mankind.  In  its  more  restricted  sense 
it  excludes  all  technical  works  and 
embraces  only  those  departments  of 
thought  in  which  all  mankind  has  a 
common  Interest. 

We  may  c/assify  the  three  aims  of 
literary    study    under    three    heads: 

1. — To  enlarge  the  student's  vocab- 
ulary so  that  he  or  she  may  be  able 
to  use  language  in  the  most  effective 
way. 

2. — To  cultivate  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  words  which  make  up  a  large 
part  of  every  language  but  whose 
meaning  is  not  clear  to  any  one  not 
trained  in  their  specific  use. 

3. — To  speak  and  write  a  language 
of  the  best  kind  so  that  thought  can 
be  clearly  expressed. 

These  three  aims  can  be  secured 
thru  a  thoro  and  conscientious  reading 
of  good  authors,  the  subject  matter 
of  the  work  being  the  prime  ofjject. 


"The  eye — it  cannot  choose  but  see, 
TVe  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still. 

Our    bodies    feel    wherever    they    be, 
Against  or  with  our  will." 

M.   G.,   '03. 


The  Kiss. 

"I  has  no  value  for  only  one  person. 

It  is  the  expression  of  supreme  hap- 
piness for  two  persons. 

The  child  gets  it  gratis. 

The  young  man   steals  it. 

The  old  man  buys  it. 

It  is  the  right  of  children,  the  priv- 
ilege of  lovers  and  the  mask  of  hypo- 
crites. 

For  a  young  lady  it  represents  Faith, 
for  the  wife  Hope  and  'for  the  old 
maid    Charity."  Ex 


"A  yroung  man  from  Halazoo 
Loved  a  pretty  young  miss  named  Sue. 

So  he  sent  her  a  cat 

wrapped  up  in  a  mat 
With  a  note  "I've  a  feeling  for  you." 

Ex. 


"Down  in  S.  A.,  where  it  is  hilly 
There's  a  country  down  there  I  think 
silly 
Although  all  year  round 
It's  as  hot  as  can  be  found 
They're    alway    a-braggin' — it's    Chili." 

Ex. 


The  Song  of  Our  Business  Mgr. 

"How  dear  to  my  heart 

Is  the  cash  of  subscription 
When  the  generous  subscriber 

Presents  it  to  view. 
But  the  one  who  won't  pay 

I  refrain  from  description, 
For  perhaps  gentle  reader 

That  one  may  be  you."  Ex. 
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Mrs.  Nightingale,  in  English  class — 
"Morris,  give  an  example  of  a  conjunc- 
tion." 

Morris,  '11 — "Don't  know  how." 
Mrs.  Nightingale — "If  on  my  little 
finger  I  had  a  ring  and  on  your  finger 
you  had  a  ring,  and  you  had  a  chain 
to  connect  them  with,  what  would 
you  call  it?" 

Morris,    '11 — "A  pair   of   handcuffs." 
Smart  Soph. — "What  do  you  suppose 
the  people  would  say  if  they  saw  Pope 
Pius  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth?" 
Smart  Freshy — "Holy  smoke!" 
Bad   times  make   money  scarce.   So 
do  good  times. 

Some   Freshman   Ideas 
He    wonders    if   the    wax    bean    will 
melt  if   subject  to   a  high   degree   of 
heat  and  why  the  mush  melon  can't 
elope   (canteloupe).     He  imagines  the 
oyster  plant  has  a  shell,  and  that  the 
sunflower  is  a  giver  of  light  and  as  a 
last    source    of    consolation    he    won- 
ders   if    gooseberries    have    feathers, 
and  if  the  whiffle  tree  bears  fruit. 
Not    a    Bit. 
I  looked  into 

Her  eyes  so  blue, 
I  loved  her  well 

And  this  she  knew. 
I  tied  her  shoe 

(A  number  two) 
I  did  not  hurry  much — 
Would   you? 
Not  a  bit. 
Ostrolenk,  '09 — "Remind  me  of  it  to- 
morrow and  I'll  tell  you  again  so  you 
won't  forget." 


Bkunc  ■ 

"Conductor,  which  end  of  the  car 
shall  I  get  off?" 

"Either  end,  madam,  they  both 
stop." — Ex. 

Captain — "When  company  charge  is  " 
given,   the   company   will  please   rush 
on  the  enemy." 

First  Fresh — -"Why  does  a  water- 
melon contain  a  lot  of  water?" 

Second  Fresh  (trying  his  wit) — "Be- 
cause it  is  planted  in  the  spring,  I 
presume." 

Rosey's  face  looks  happy  now 
And  his  heart  is  light  and  free 

His  friend,  the  ram,  has  gone  to  the 
land 
Of  the  silent  majority. 

"What    are    those    hen's    scratching 
around  that  rye  patch  for?" 
Prof.  B. — "They   are  raising  crops." 

Oh,  the  meaness  of  a  Junior  when  he's 

mean, 
Oh,     the     leanness     of   a    Sophomore 

when  he's  lean. 
But  the  meanness  of  the  meanest  and 

the   leanness   of   the   leanest 
Are  not  in  it  with  the  greenness  of  a 
Freshman    when   he's    green. — Ex. 

First  Chauffeur — "I  hate  to  run  over 
those  babies." 

Second  Chauffeur— "So  do  I.  Those 
baby  bottles  are  so  hard  on  the  tires." 

I  rose  with  alacrity 

To  offer  her  my  seat; 

'Twas    a   question   whether    she    or    I 

Should  stand  upon  my  feet.— Ex. 
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Farm  Drainage. 


At  first  sight  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  to  say  about  farm  drainage, 
but  on  going  deeper  into  the  subject 
you  will  find  that  there  is  much  more 
to  talk  about  than  at  first  supposed. 

Of  course  we  do  not  need  to  ask 
whether  draining  improves  the  soil 
or  not,  because  we  all  know  that  vege- 
tation will  flourish  much  better  on 
drained  soils,  than  that  which  is  not 
drained. 

The  main  question  is,  "does  it  pay" 
to  drain  farm  land.  This  is  the  only 
question  of  any  interest  to  the  farmer. 
He  does  not  care  whether  or  not  it 
improves  the  soil.  He  only  desires  to 
know  if  drainage  will  Increase  the 
crop  yield  per  acre  sufficiently  to 
make  the  cost  of  draining  a  paying- 
investment.  If  it  is  done  properly  it 
will  pay,  but  if  it  is  not  done  properly, 
good  results  cannot  be  obtained. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  drainage, 
viz:  Surface  drainage  and  under  drain- 
age. Surface  drainage  is  that  method 
of  drainage  where  the  water  is  car- 
ried off  in  open  ditches.  These  are  of 
great  advantages  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  surface  water  to  be  car- 
ried away,  such  as  on  steep  hillsides, 
where  if  there  were  not  ditches  the 
rushing  water  would  wash  away  the 
soil  and  make  deep  gullies  all  through 
the  fields  carrying  away  many  of  the 
young    seedlings,    thus    making    many 


bare  spaces  in  different  sections  of 
the  fields.  We  can  easily  see  that  this 
would  decrease  the  crop  yield  suffi- 
ciently to  greatly  diminish  the  owner's 
profit.  There  is  another  advantage, 
which  is  even  greater  than  the  first. 
That  is  the  protection  of  the  farmer's 
health.  It  carries  away  all  stagnant 
wa,ter,  which  is  infested  generally  by 
typhoid  and  malaria  fever  germs,  and 
other  poisonous  micro-organisms. 

In  this  way  it  saves  the  farmer  many 
doctor  bills.  There  are  many  more 
minor  advantages,  but  space  is  limit- 
ed and  we  cannot  take  up  these  minor 
details. 

Although  there  are  numerous  ad- 
vantages, there  are  also  disadvantages. 
One  of  these  is  the  waste  of  cultivated 
lands.  ., 

The  ditches  are  usually  two  feet 
wide,  and  two  or  three  feet  deep,  so 
we  see  that  three  ditches  one  hundred 
feet  long  would  take  up  600  square 
feet  of  land,  which  is  considerable 
waste.  They  also  carry  away  a  great 
deal  of  plant  food. 

That  under  drainage  is  much  more 
advantageous  is  easily  seen  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  laid  deeper  allow- 
ing the  roots  to  penetrate  to  a  great- 
er depth,  thus  making  the  crop  strong- 
er, which  enables  the  plant  to  bear 
more  fruit. 

The  best  underdrains  are  made  of 
tile.  Although  tile  drains  were  intro- 
duced in  England   in   1810,  they  have 
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been  but  little  used  until  recently  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  putting  in 
the  same. 

The  type  of  drain  used  years  ago 
were  usually  made  of  stones,  logs  or 
wood;  but  they  proved  unsatisfactory 
as  a  rule  because  the  board  decayed 
quickly  and  left  holes  where  the  soil 
ran  in  and  soon  filled  it  up  with  dirt. 
This  is  the  general  cause  of  the  farm- 
ers' prejudice  against  under  drainage. 
The  tile  used  should  be  round,  straight 
and  smooth  inside  so  that  the  water 
can  run  through  easily  on  small 
grades.  A  field  should  never  be  drain- 
ed unless  it  has  been  thoroughly  sur- 
veyed, so  as  to  take  advantage  of  ev- 
ery slope  or  hill. 

The  latest  way  of  laying  tile  is  by 
machinery,  which  is  much  cheaper 
than  laying  by  hand.  The  cost  of  dig- 
ging the  trench  by  hand  is  about  $12 
per  1000  feet,  while  by  machine  the 
work  is  accomplished  in  one-fifth  the 
time  at  $10  per  1000  feet.  As  to  wheth- 
er it  pays  or  not,  the  following  has 
been  extracted  from  the  Year  Book  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1906: 

"The  drains  put  in  by  the  farmers 
of  Utah  on  lands  which  were  regarded 
as  ruined  by  alkali  have  so  relieved 
the  land  in  a  single  year  that  they 
are  now  read}-  (for  cultivation  and 
lands  drained  three  years  ago  have 
this  year  produced  $75  worth  of  sugar 
beets  to  the  acre.  Equally  encourag- 
ing results  on  a  larger  scale  have  fol- 
lowed the  carrying  out  of  the  same 
plans  in  the  state  of  Washington." 

Now  if  drainage  is  of  such  value  in 
the  west,  what  must  it  be  here  in  the 
east,  where  our  lands  are  not  ruined 
by  alkali. 


John — "Why  is     professor's     speech 
like  a  dog's  tail." 

Jack — "Don't  know.  Why?" 

John — "'Cause    it's    bound    to    occur 
(a  cur)."  Ex. 


Soiling. 

Comparatively  fe.w  farmers  know 
anything  about  soiling  cattle,  but  the 
number  taking  it  up  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing every  year.  And  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  increase?  It  is  simply 
the  awakening  of  the  farmer.  He  is 
beginning  to  see  the  great  advantage 
there  is  to  be  had  by  soiling  instead 
of   pasturing  his   cattle. 

This  advantage  is  not  only  greater 
comfort  for  the  animals,  but  greater 
profits  for  the  dairyman.  These  prof- 
its are  not  only  increased  by  the  in 
creased  flow  of  milk,  but  also  by  get- 
ting more  and  better  food  for  his 
stock  at  less  cost.  The  soiling  sytem 
is  of  greatest  value  when  the  dairy 
is  situated  near  a  city,  and  the  land 
is  high-priced.  I  will  now  try  to  take 
up  some  of  the  advantages  obtained 
by  soiling. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  as 
important  is  the  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  feeding.  This  decrease  is  effected  in 
many  ways.  First  of  all  the  food  sup- 
ply is  increased  because  you  can  have 
two  soiling  crops  on  the  same  land 
in  one  year  while  in  pasturing  you 
cannot.  That  is  you  can  cut  fall  rye 
in  May  and  then  put  in  cow  peas  which 
when  grown  can  be  fed  green  right 
from  the  field,  or  put  into  the  silo. 
There  is  also  less  waste  in  feeding 
because  the  cows  like  it  better  and 
eat  more  of  it.  It  is  also  very  tender 
when  fed  green,  as  it  has  not  had 
time  to  get  woody  at  that  age  and 
therefore  the  cattle  are  able  to  masti- 
cate it  more  easily,  thus  leaving  less 
in  their  trough  to  be  thrown  away  by 
the   herdsman. 

The  animals  are  kept  in  better  form 
where  soiling  is  practiced,  because, 
they  are  much  more  comfortable  in  a 
nice,  cool,  clean  barn,  than  out  in  a 
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dirty  field  with  the  sun  pouring  merci- 
lessly down  upon  them,  and  the  flies 
bothering  the   life   out   of   them. 

The  land  also  is  kept  in  better 
shape,  as  the  cows  make  the  field 
lumpy  and  kill  a  great  many  plants 
through  tramping  on  it  in  wet  weath- 
er. Soiling  also  helps  in  weed  eradica- 
tion because  the  land  can  be  kept  cov- 
ered with  some  crops  all  the  year 
round,  thus  keeping  the  ground  shad- 
ed and  choking  out  the  weeds.  We 
may  also  speak  of  saving  of  land 
though  not  having  any  fences  in  the 
way,  but  this  is  very  slight  and  need 
not  receive  much  consideration.  But 
something  which  should  receive  much 
consideration  in  the  saving  in  fertility 
that  is  effected  by  the  soiling  system. 
When  cattle  are  roaming  about  the 
pasture  they  drop  their  excrements  at 
any  place  and  any  time  suits  them; 
but  when  we  collect  the  cattle  drop- 
pings from  the  stable,  we  can  save 
them  and  manure  the  field  when  and 
where  we  want  to,  thus  making  the 
soil  rich  at  the  right  time.  With  all 
these  advantages  it  is  easily  seen  that 
soiling  is  much  more  profitable  than 
pasturing  but  where  complete  soiling 
is  impossible,  the  half  soiling  system 
is  used,  that  is  pasturing  in  the  sum- 
mer and  soiling  in  the  winter.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  benefits  the  ■ 
farmers  raise  a  cry  that  there  are  a 
great  many  objections  of  soiling.  Of 
course  there  are  a  few  objections  but 
the  principal  one,  they  admit  is  the 
need  of  extra  labor;  but  how  does  a 
man  expect  to  get  large  crops  without 
more  labor,  and  another  point  is,  the 
cost  of  the  extra  labor  for  soiling  is 
nearly  equally  balanced  by  the  cost  of 
the  erection  and  maintaining  of 
fences  for  pasturing. 


There  was   a  maid  called   Saidie, 
O  she  was  a  charming  lady; 
Her   smile   was   so   sweet, 
'Twas  as  good  as  a  treat, 
This  fair  haired  lady  Sadie. 

Ex. 


After  Christinas    Holidays 
Vacation  days  are  over, 

Study  hard  as  you  did  before. 
If   you're   up   after   ten   o'clock 

You  get  demerits  by  the  score. 
You've,  no  doubt,  seen  your  relatives. 

Your  chums  and  other  folks 
Every  time  I  think  of  them 

My  breath  cuts  short  and  chokes. 
For  how  could  school  life  be  as  good 

Or  boys  be  near  as  chummy. 
Every    time    I    think    of    home 

I  feel  so  strange  and  funny. 
My  heart  it  tickles,  jumps  and  stops 

My  conscience  with  me  plays 
I'm  feeling  blue,  so  I  tell  you 

I  miss  vacation  days. 

Vacation  days  are  over  now, 

You'll  study,  grill  and  grind; 
You'll  try  to  educate  yourself 

So  fast  you'll  lose  your  mind. 
But  what  comparison  is  there 

Twixt  dairying  and  chemistry 
Against    a    ball,    a    dance,    and    show 

Or  party  full  of  glee. 
Now   agriculture   may  be   it, 

Or  horticulture  good, 
But  now  what  would   you   rather   do. 

That  is  if  choose  you  could, 
So  grind  a  bunch  of  axes, 

Saw  wood,  and  curse  to  keep  time, 
Or  spend  a  day  with  friends.    Oh  say  I 

Vacation,  that  for  mine. 

Vacation   days   are   over   now, 

No  doubt  you  are  quite  sore. 
You  can't  sleep  till  twelve  o'clock, 

Or  go  to  bed  at  four. 
Still  don't  you  fret  and  worry, 

Return  it  surely  must, 
Then  once  again  be  jolly, 

And  raise  Cain  'till  you  bust. 
Your  friend  and  mother  you  will  greet, 

Also  your  Sunday  best. 
Waitings  hard,  I  will  admit, 

But  you  must  stand  the  test. 
Just  plan  and  think  what  you  would  do 

And  how  you'll  spend  the  time, 
Or  how  you'll  call  and  meet  them  all 

In   vacation — nineteen-nine. 

1910. 
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The  Lake  Breeze,  as  usual,  is  up 
to  its  usual  standard.  It  contains  a 
variety  of  good  reading  matter,  and 
is  well  edited.  It's  a  paper  worth 
reading  in  spare  time. 


Tis  wrong  for  any  maid  to  be 
Alone  at  night,  alone. 

A  chaperon  she  needs  till  she 
Can  call  a  chap  her  own. 


Among  our  new  exchanges  we  were 
pleased  to  find  the  Skirmisher,  Bor- 
dentown  Military  Institute.  We  hope 
to  keep  you  on  our  list  of  exchanges 
and  receive  you  regularly  hereafter. 
The  story,  entitled  "The  Amateur  De- 
tective," is  well  written. 


Judge — If  half  what  the  witnesses 
testify  against  you  be  true,  your  con- 
science must  be  as  black  as  your  hair." 

Prisoner — "If  a  man's  conscience  is 
regulated  by  his  hair,  then  your  Hon- 
or hasn't  any  conscience  at  all." — Ex. 


The   Oracle   came   too   late  for   any 
criticism. 


Teacher — ''Johnny,  give  me  that 
piece  of  chewing  gum  you've  got  Id 
your  mouth." 


Johnny — "Mm-um,  give  you  half." 


Ex, 


To  push  a  High  School  paper 

Is  very  little  fun 
Especially  when  subscribers 
Will  not  remit  the  "mon." 
I  know  life   comes   from   Protoplasm, 
And  a  strong  mind  has  many  a  spasm; 
But  truly  I  speak, 
To  me  it  is  Greek, 
Where  Booker  gets  all  his  sarcasm. 


THE  EDITOR'S  REWARD 

"What  do  you  get  for  all  this  work?" 
I  was  asked  the  other  day: 

"Oh  nothing  at  all  but  the  thanks," 
I  said, 
"Our  glory  is  our  pay." 

And    straightway    round    the    corner 
came 
Some  classmates  on  the  run 
And   advancing   towards    my   helpless 
self, 
Sai'd,   "Gee,   this   issue's  bum." — Ex. 


Pure 

Milk  6-Cream 

Selected    Holstein  -  Fresian 

Herd    examined    by    a 

competent  veternarian 

every  month 

M.  Malish,  '04 

Dairyman 

Dairy  located  rn   Collegeville    Township , 
Montgomery   County 

City  Office  and  Depot,  932  N.  12th  St. 

Bell  'phone,  POPLAR  4337  A, 


NOAH   K.   FISHER 

Sanitary    and     Antiseptic 

SHAVING    PARLOR 

RAZORS  GROUND  AND  HONED 
Lenape  Building.  State  St.  Front 

WILLIAM   NEIS 

Wholesaler  and  Jobber  of 

FINE  OLD  WINES  and  WHISKIES 

Malt  and  Brewed  Liquors 
DOYLESTOWN,        -        -        PENNA. 

Engraving,    Printing,    Stationery, 
Business  &  Library  Furniture. 

Wm.  H,  Ho  skins  &  Co., 

904,  906  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOHN    DONNELLY 

Stones  & 
35  a  n  g  e  s 


Steam,  Hot  Water  and   Hot  Air.  Heating 
Roofing  and  Spouting 

DOYLESTOWN,    PENNA. 

JAMES   BARRETT 

Dealer  in 

Hardware,    Paints,   Glass,    Etc. 

Cor.  Main  and  Ashland  Sts. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

J.  w. 

PRACTICAL     HORSE-SHOER 

67  S.  Main  St.     Doylestown,  Pa. 

R.  L.    CLYMER 

Dealer  in 

Dry   Goods,   Groceries,  Notions  and 
General  Merchandise 


Opp.  P.  &•  R.  Depot 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA- 


WISMER'S 

Steam   Laundry 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Doylestown,   Pa. 

Give  us  a  Trial  Order 


E.    H.    BUCKMAN    &    CO. 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Lumber,   Coal  and   Mill  Work 


estimates  furnished 
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BURPEE': 


Farm  Annual  for  1907 

has  been  enlarged  to  200  Pages— it  is  better  than 
eyer  before,  and  well  deserves  its  position  as 

"THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG " 

Besides  our  famous  Specialties  we  now  exclusively  introduce  some  most  Important  Novel- 
ties, including  the  most  remarkable  Two  "  Hew  Creations  "  in  Vegetables  that  nature  has 
yet  produced  !  If  you  would  like  to  try  BURPEE'S  "SEEDS  THAT  GROW  "  you  should 
send  for  this  elegant  book.    Do  not  delay— write  TO-DAY ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Steppacher-s 

HIGH    GRADE    CANDY 

1422   Sus&UEHANNA    AVE,    PHILADELPHIA 


The  best  and  only  place 
in  Doylestown  for 

PHONOGRAPHS 

EDISON   AND    COLUMBIA 
RECORDS  AND   SHEET   MUSIC 

Doylestown  Talking  Machine  Go. 

South  IN/Iain  Street 
DOYLESTOWN,      -     -      -     PENNA. 

John  Heap,  Prop.  'Phone  129  W. 


SAM  KACHINSKI 

Shoemaker 

Ail  Repairing  Neatly  and 
Promptly  Done 

DOYLESTOWN,        -       PENNA. 


ESTABLISHED  1837 


66 


HUEY  &  CHRIST 


120Q   Market  Street 


99 


Philadelphia 


a^  Stu&t 


Copying  &  Enlarging 
Miniatures  in  all  Grades 
Pictures  Framed 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Near  Corner  Main  and  West  State  Sts. ,  DOYLESTOWN 
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JACOB     WEIL, 
INSURANCE 

213  ARCADE  BLDG.,  1 5th  and  Market  Sts. 
(City  Hall  Square) 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


C  R AV  E  N 


Landscape  and 
Portrait 


a 


rtist 


Old  pictures  enlarged 

Cabinet  photos  a  specialty 

All  kinds  picture  frames  made  to  order 

Cor.  State  ^Clinton  Sts.,  DOYLESTOVVN 


Original   ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  and    Mantel 

Clocks,  Andirons,  and  old  Brasses,  Colonial 

Mirrors,  Historical  China 

3.  AH.  ^introb^Hntiques 

918  and  926  Pine  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Telephone  Connection 

Manufacturer    of  Art    Furniture,    True    Colonial, 

Chippendale  and  Sheraton  Styles 

Estimates  and  designs  cheerfully  furnished 


Zbe  IRepublican 


f 


Daily,  $2.30  a  year     Weekly,  $1.00  a  year 

AN  advertising  medium 
with  a  large  and  in- 
creasing circulation 
throughout  Bucks  County 
that  brings  sure  quick  re- 
sults in  a  fertile  and  pros- 
pering region    :-:    :-:    :-: 


A  Job  Printing 

Department  

having  a  reputation 
for  neat  &*  artistic 
PRINTING 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA 


A.CJV1E   BOTTLING 

COMPANY 

Mi  neral  Waters  for   Medical   and   Family   Use 
The  Incomparable  Ginger  Ale  a  specialty 


The  Stewart  &  Steen  Co. 

COLLEGE  ENGRAVERS 

PRINTERS 

Makers  of  College  and  Class  Day  Invitations,  Station- 
ery, Programs,  Banquet  Menus,  Crests  and  Coats  of 
Arms,  (.  lass  Pins  and  Buttons.  Medals  for  Field  Day 
Sports. 

1024  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harry  Fluck 

—BLACKSMITH— 

DOYLESTOWN,  PENNA 


MILTON   REED 

Dealer  in 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Clocks,  Jewelry,  Cut  Glass 

and  Silverware 
Cash  paid  for    HART  BUILDING 

Silve?oldand  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


E.  SPITZ 


Meats    fey     jProYisior\s 

EJigbitl-i  and  d^FFei-sorx  Sts. 
IPhiladelptiiei 

Columbia  Steam  Laundry 

A.  E.  Dietrich,  Prop. 
West  State  St.,        Doylestown,  Pa. 

Lace  Curtains  a  pecialty 

Real    Estate    Broker 

Houses  bought,  sold 


and  exchanged 
Res.  328  Reed  St. 
Both  'Phones 


942  S.  Ninth  trbet 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 


SAMUEL  BERKOWITZ 

Manufacturer  of 

Gloaksand  Millinery 


1153  North  Front  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

W.  MENDELSOHN,  Proprietor 
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Skirts  and  Suits  made  to  order  at  short  notice 

629-631  SOUTH  ST.,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

No  connection  with  any  other  store 


*****££$$/$£/$£/$?'■ 
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29  South   Eleventh   Street 

Near  Chestnut  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Headquarters  for  A.  G.  Spalding  &•  Bros.  Trade  Mark  Athletic  and 
Golf  Goods 


THE    BECK    ENGRAVING    COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

DESIGNING  •  ILLUSTRATING  •    AND   •    ENGRAVING 
147-149-151  N.  Tenth   St.,  Philadelphia 


A.   POMERANTZ  &  CO. 

Stationers,  Printers  &* 
Blank    Book    Makers 

22  So.  Fifteenth  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Bell,  Spruce  24-48 


Keystone,  Race,  6-50 


Wines  and  Liquors 

Superior  Quality- 
Moderate  Prices 

J  .     C  A  R  T  U  N 


401-5  South  St. 


Philadelphia 


H.  P.  WHITE 

n  d  To  b  a  c  c  0 
Shoes  and  Sunday  Papers 


Ci g  a  r  s 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA 


The  Walk-Over  Shoe 

Edward  G.  Case 

Gents'  Furnisher 

Lenape   Building,    Doylestown,  Pa. 
Next  Door  to  Post  Office. 


F.   Pulkias  &  Co. 

Art  Stores 

924  Chestnut  St.,    Philadelphia 
A  Blessing  in  Every  Jewish  Home 

"The  Child's  Prayer" 

O— MlllMMJimillllllBMlM 

A  BEAUTIFUL  Three  -  Colored 
i-*-  Engraving  combining  religoin 
and  art,  with  a  boy  or  girl  sus- 
pended by  four  angels  ;  containing 
morning  and  evening  prayers  in 
Hebrew  and  English  ;  for  framing 
and  hanging  over  a  child's  bed. 
Endorsed  by  the  Boston  Section, 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  and 
more  prominent  Jewish  Divines. 
Upon  receipt  of  $1.00  the  Engraving 
will  be  sent  to  everyone  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Child's  Prayer  Publishing  Co. 

181  DUDLEY  STREET, 

Roxbury,    Mass. 
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ASK   YOUR  DEALER    AND  INSIST  ON  HAVING 
YOUR  AWNINGS   MADE  PROM 

Hoffman  Gold  Medal  Brand  Awning  Stripes 

Good  makers  can  get   these.    Look   for 
tlie    Label 

HOFFMAN-CORR    MFG.  CO 

425  Market  St.,  Phila.  107  Dnaoe  St.,  N.  T 

Largest  Rope  and  Twine  Houses  in  the 
World.     Contractors  to  the  Government. 


Gutekunst  Portraits 


THE  CRITERION  EVERYWHERE 

Studios 

Broad  &  Columbia  Ave. 

Students   Rates 


Branch  of 


7  1 2  Arch  Street  jp* 


Mill  WorK  and  C        o        a         1      ;f~ 

Rotzel  &  Raike 

Lumber 


West   State     Street,      near  Clinton 


DOYLESTOWX,    PA   >> 


D.  KLEIN  &  BRO. 

Merchant     Tailors 

Makers  of  Uniforms 

CADETS'  UNIFORMS  a  Specialty 

927  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 

Write  for  Samples,  Catalogs  and  Prices 

THE   SPOT    TO    BUY 

Fine    Confectionery 
and  Fancy  Fruit 

Wholesale  and  R.etail 

At     BOTTI'S 

DOYLESTOWN 
PENNA. 


Beautiful  Faces  obtained  by  using  our 

j&  Raw  Si!K  j& 
Gomplexion  Gloths  | 

To  introduce  we  will  mail  one  for  10c  in  stamps  j>n 

AMERICAN  SILK   MFG.    CO.,  $t 

4341   Orchard   St..  Frankford,  PHILA.    §* 

The  Berg  Company  | 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


/'"'  " 


Manufacturers  of 

Pure  I n gr edient  Guano, 
and  Bone  Manur es 


( 


